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Among the States 


California Budget Session.—For the first time in its 
history the California legislature failed to pass an ap- 
propriations bill during the regular thirty-day budget 
session, but in twenty-nine days of special session agreed 
on a Si.g billion budget appropriation. The legislature 
voted no new taxes; to balance expenditures it relied 
on reserves and bond issues, as Governor Goodwin j. 
Knight had suggested in his budget message 

To help avert a deficit the legislature authorized de- 
pletion of the $75 million “rainy day reserve” and trans- 
fer to the general fund of the remaining $5.5 million 
balance in the state bond redemption fund reserve, $20 
million out of money earmarked in the early 1940's for 
stabilization of the state teachers’ retirement fund, more 
than $7 million from the state investment fund com- 
prising royalties on tideland oil revenues, and $2 million 
from the contingent fund of the State Department of 
Employment. 

In addition, general obligation bond proposals totaling 
$780 million were approved for submission to the voters 
in the November election. 

\ dispute over water rights led to the record regular 
budget session. The issue was resolved by deleting all 
water project construction money from the budget bill. 
\ total of S4o million was appropriated for expenses of 
the State Department of Water Resources and for flood 
control and prevention, and flood damage repairs. 

In a concurrent special session called by the Governor 
to consider a twenty-eight point program, the legislature 
enacted, among other measures, a legislative-citizen in- 
terim committee study of California's education system; 
set a market value ceiling of $25,000 on homes to be 
financed under state veterans’ loans and temporarily 
prohibited refinancing of them; and prescribed pro- 
cedures to insure continued functioning of state govern 
ment in case of atomic attack. Two major amendments 
to the state constitution were placed on the ballot. One 
would permit the legislature to fix its own salaries within 
prescribed limits. The other would make the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction an appointee of the 
State Board of Education rather than an elected officer 


as now. 


Connecticut Special Session.—\ seven-week special ses 
sion of the Connecticut legislature called by Governor 
\braham A. Ribicoff adjourned April 18, after voting a 
$63 million spending program. Key measures authorized 
a $30 million bond issue for new highways, $15 million 
in bonds for local urban renewal and commercial and in- 
dustrial redevelopment, $4 million in bonds for housing 
for the aged, $3 million for institutional construction and 
an estimated $10 million for extended jobless pay benefits. 
The last measure extends maximum unemployment com- 
pensation benefits from twenty-six to thirty-nine weeks. 


Michigan Legislation.—Under the terms of a law adopted 
by the 1958 Michigan legislature the executive branch of 
the state government may initiate reorganization plans 
for executive agencies. The act empowers the Governor 
to submit proposals for reorganization during the first 
thirty days of a legislative session. If the plans are not 
rejected by the legislature during the next sixty davs, 
they become effective immediately. Recommendations for 
the provision came from a “litthe Hoover commission.” 

Among other actions the legislature placed the State 
Police under workmen's compensation laws and_ in 
creased the amount a political candidate can spend in a 
campaign. The previous limit—Szo per 1,000 votes cast 
for Governor in the candidate's district at the last presi 
dential election—was raised to 540. 

Plans for restoration of Fort De Baude on the Straits 
of Mackinac were authorized through a bill permitting 
the Mackinac Island State Park Commission to acquire 
and develop the site of the fort. 

\lso enacted was a point system law for trafic viola 
tors. Michigan thereby became the tenth state with such 
a law. Twelve other states operate a point system under 
general police powers. Michigan's system is based on a 
maximum of twelve demerits in two vears. If a motorist 
acquires the maximum he is called before an examiner 
and may have his license revoked or suspended for one 
year. The point scale sets six points for manslaughter, 
negligent homicide, driving while intoxicated, reckless 
driving and driving without a license. Exceeding speed 
limits by more than fifteen miles per hour would mean 
four points, and by less than fifteen, three points. Three 
points would be given for improper passing and two for 
all other moving violations. A separate law makes a 
third conviction for drunken driving within ten vears 
a felony. 


Purchasing and Capital Planning. 
lature has passed bills placing the state’s Purchasing and 
Capital Planning and Construction Sections in the Divi 
sion of Budget and Comptroller. A bill to create an Ad 
ministrative Management Section failed to pass the legis 
lature. 


Lhe Missouri legis 


lowa Study Commission.—Governor Herschel C. Love 
less has invited ninety people to serve on an Iowa com 
mission to study various aspects of economic and socio- 
logical trends in the state. Dr. Howard Bower, President 
of Grinnell College, chairman of the commission, is 
drafting a proposed study program. Among those named 
to the commission are professors of commerce, general 
business, agricultural law and public affairs, the direc 
tors of the State Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, and Iowa businessmen. 
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Western Attorneys General.— The Annual Conference of 
Western Attormeys General met in Portland, Oregon, 
\pril 13-15. It selected Attorney General Graydon W. 
Smith of Utah as Chairman, succeeding Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Gerald Williams of Alaska. Attorney General 
John J. O'Connell of Washington was chosen Vice- 
Chairman. 

Principal action by the group in its work sessions in- 
cluded emphasizing the need for regulating advance fee 
promoters of real estate and business opportunities. 
Other resolutions urged passage by Congress of S. 3428 to 
facilitate congressional approval of interstate compacts, 
reafirmed approval of statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, 
and favored federal legislation allocating to Hawaii an 
equitable share of mileage under the Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1956. 

Conference participants exchanged views on the im- 
pact of recent United States Court decisions on state 
water law. Likewise discussed were Indian treaty rights 
and enforcement problems, reciprocal enforcement of 
tax decrees and the need for legislation covering use of 
prisoners as witnesses outside the state of incarceration. 


Texas Litterbag Survey.—The Texas Highway Depart- 
ment has conducted a survey concerning the effectiveness 
of litterbags distributed to motorists. In a four-month 
period 50,000 litterbags were given to motorists at vari- 
ous entry points on the Texas border. A poll of state 
maintenance foremen indicated that very few of the bags 
were discarded along the roadside. A majority of the 
foremen thought the portable containers an effective aid 
in combating trash tossing. 


Higher Education Workshop.—A Legislative Workshop 
on Financing Higher Education met in Denver, Colo- 
rado, April 27-29. College and university administrators, 
consultants and state legislative and executive officials 
from eleven Western states and the Territory of Hawaii 
participated in general sessions, panel discussions and 
small group meetings. Purpose of the workshop was to 
find better means of measuring the financial needs of 
publicly supported colleges and universities. Principal 
speakers were Governor Robert E. Smylie of Idaho, 
Governor Robert D. Holmes of Oregon and Governor 
Stephen L. R. McNic hols of Colorado. The Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education and the Western 
Regional Conference of the Council of State Govern- 
ments sponsored the workshop. 


Pupil Survey.—\ statewide survey of the intellectual ca- 

pacities of public school children is reaching completion 

in Wyoming. Financed by a $23,000 federal grant, the 

program has tested more than 72,000 school children in 

an eight-month period. Velma Linford, State Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction, explains that the survey 


is to determine the potential of students and establish 
the number of gifted and retarded children in the state. 


Results of the testing will be used to plan improvements 
in the general education program and to develop spe- 
cialized programs for gifted and retarded pupils. 


Charities’ Immunity Doctrine Upset.—IThe New Jersey 
Supreme Court ruled recently against a 119-year-old doc- 
trine that protected charities from damage suits. In three 
decisions the court held that the precedent stemmed 
from judicial error. The opinions, presented by five to 
two majorities, said that the 1839 English decision which 
set the precedent was reversed soon after but courts in 
the United States followed the earlier ruling, which in- 
volved the doctrine that payment of damages would di- 
vert charitable funds from their original purpose. The 
New Jersey court said charities may now buy liability 
insurance to protect themselves. 


Medical Care.—A plan to provide for medical care of 
welfare recipients through vendor payments has been 
instituted in Louisiana. Vendor payments are direct pay- 
ments by the Department of Public Welfare to doctors, 
dentists, nursing home operators and others who serve 
welfare recipients. Previously, Louisiana had provided 
medical care through special allowances in welfare 
grants. The new program now covers nursing home and 
dental care. In future it is hoped to extend payments to 
all welfare recipients with acute illnesses who are now 
eligible for special medical allowances in their grants. 
Estimated cost of the program is $7.8 million for fiscal 


Adolescent Treatment Center.—A citizen group in Utah 
has received approval for a three-year, $150,000 grant by 
the National Institute of Mental Health to finance an 
addition to the state’s facilities for combating mental 
illness in the young. The group. Mental Health Serv- 


ices, Incorporated, was formed to promote a specialized 
facility for disturbed adolescents. The grant will be used 
to provide day care treatment and education for a num- 
ber of children from eleven to fifteen years old. The 
center as planned will have room for a maximum of 


twenty. Future plans are to provide care for more than 
500 adolescents. 


Mental Health Manpower.—\ Midwestern Conference 
on Mental Health Manpower, called by the Council of 
State Governme nts at the request of its 1957 Midwestern 
Regional Conference, was held in Chicago, Illinois, 
\pril 29-30. In attendance were legislators, representa- 
tives of Governors, state mental health and public health 
officials, medical school deans, and heads of university 
departments of psychiatry, nursing, psychology, and 
social work. 

After welcoming remarks by Dr. Otto L. Bettag, Direc 
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New Format, New Schedule 


for State Government 


EFFECTIVE With its next issue, State Government will appear in a 
new dress and on a new schedule. In order to make it, as we are 


confident it will be, a more useful and significant journal for state 
officials, state legislators and all who are interested in state govern- 
mental services, we are shifting the magazine from a monthly to a 


quarterly basis. 
Fach issue will be much larger than the current magazine. A 


typical number will contain, for example, roughly three times as 


much material in articles as the monthly usually has presented. 
Fach number, accordingly, should have considerably wider appeal 
than a single issue normally has had in the past. 

In planning a new format for the quarterly, we have sought to 
assure that it will be easy to read and that the over-all organization 


will be one of good and convenient order for the reader. 


Simultaneously, to replace the “Among the States” section that 
has headed the monthly magazine, the Council of State Govern- 
ments will issue a monthly newsletter on state affairs, quite separate 


from the magazine, and containing much more information than 


has been presented, as a rule, in “Among the States.” The news- 


letter is projected in response to widespread expressions of belief 


by state officials and legislators that such a publication will help 


meet a growing need in each state government for up-to-date 


briefing on many state developments elsewhere. 


Ihus the two publications together—the quarterly and the news- 


letter—represent a broad advance in the Council's effort to report 


and to mirror the outstanding problems, programs, plans and ac- 


tions of state governments throughout America. 


Subscription rates for State Government will remain $5.00 pet 


year. Single copies may be obtained at $1.50 each. The newsletter 


will be widely distributed among legislators and officials in every 


state. 
Both the quarterly and the newsletter will make their first 


appearances in July. 
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A year and a half have passed since the Governors’ Conference Committee on 
Highway Safety issued its report recommending immediate and long-range pro- 
grams of state action to decrease the number and severity of accidents on the 
roads. The report received extraordinary attention and study in the states, and 
much action followed, both legislative and executive. In these pages Governor 
Ribicoff of Connecticut, Chairman of the Governors’ Committee, reviews the 


proposals, indicates the character of measures adopted in line with them, and 


summarizes the improved traffic safety record to which they have signally con- 
tributed. The Committee is continuing its work, and Governor Ribicoff under- 
lines that the states must persevere in the task. 


Highway Safety: 


Proposals and Performance 


By ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 
Governor of Connecticut 


HE RESPONSIBILITY of the states in the achieve- 

ment of a rapid, efficient and safe system of 

highway transportation needs little elabora- 
tion. The states, or their political subdivisions, build 
and maintain almost all roads, issue driver licenses, 
sponsor high school driver education, enact and en- 
force laws and ordinances to regulate vehicle op- 
eration, collect and analyze accident records, and 
sponsor and carry on research in accident causa- 
tion and prevention. 

Activities in the interest of safety on the part of 
the states and other interested public and private 
agencies were successful in reducing the death rate 
from 25.3 per 100 million vehicle miles in 1921, to 
6.3 in 1954, 6.4 in 1955, and 6.3 in 1956. Meanwhile, 
however, the number of motor vehicles registered 
and mileage traveled increased so that the number 
of fatalities due to traffic accidents rose from 13,g00 
in 1921, to more than 30,000 in every year except 
five in the twenty-eight year period from 1929 to 
1956. It reached a peak of more than 39,000 in 
1937, 1941 and 1956. 

The Governors were keenly cognizant of their 
responsibilities as the chief executive officers of the 
states to reduce, if at all possible, the tragic loss of 
life on our highways. Accordingly, meeting in At- 
lantic City in June, 1956, at the Forty-eighth An- 
nual Governors’ Conference, they directed by reso- 
lution that a Committee on Highway Safety be set 
up to develop recommendations for improvements 
in highway salety programs. 


THE GOVERNORS’ PROPOSALS 


In November, 1956, the Committee published a 
report, Highway Safety, which recommended adop- 
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tion by all states of immediate and long-range pro- 
grams to decrease the number and severity of traffic 
accidents. The recommendations fell into ten cate- 
gories, and are summarized below. 

Relative to laws and ordinances, the Committee 
strongly urged early verbatim enactment of the 
rules of the road chapter of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code. Equally important, it held, the states—es 
pecially adjoining states—must strive for common 
interpretation and application of uniform laws. 

In the field of enforcement, the report recom- 
mended larger trafhc control staffs, adoption of mod- 
ern techniques—radar, chemical tests for intoxica- 
tion, the non-fix traffic ticket—uniform penalties 
and ways of improving trafic courts. 

Concerning education, the Committee recom- 
mended extension of driver training, improved 
training for teachers in safety education, and greater 
integration of safety materials in school programs. 

The report urged that initial driver licensing 
procedures meet high standards and that driver 
improvement programs in all states be expanded 
and improved. 

To overcome the problems associated with rectp- 
rocity the report recommended that states exchange 
information relating to violations and accidents in- 
volving out-of-state drivers. It endorsed integrated 
accident records programs at state and local levels, 
the adoption of recommended standards, and their 
uniform application. 

Concerning administrative organization, it was 
suggested that a committee of state officials con- 
tinually appraise the official highway safety pro- 
gram and coordinate its application. 

Relative to engineering, the Committee pointed 
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out that more engineers are needed to take advan- 
tage of the safety opportunities provided by the vast 
new highway construction program, the redesign of 
old roads and the regulation of road use. The states 
were asked to consider making available to small 
communities the services of state traffic engineers. 

It was emphasized that research in the area of 
accident causes must be explored. The report urged 
States to use every means to learn more about the 
influence of human factors on traffic safety. 

To gain public support the Committee stressed 
that vigorous leadership by the Governors and state 
legislatures and support from civic and professional 
groups were necessary. 


A BETTER RECORD FOLLOWS 


The report was received with enthusiasm. Almost 
everywhere, as the Committee had suggested, the 
states surveyed their deficiencies, planned assaults 
on the problem, and established priorities fitting in- 
dividual state needs. So successful was this initial 
phase of the attack that, in commenting on im- 
provement in the traffic safety record for 1957, the 
National Safety Council listed among “‘several fac- 
tors which had a favorable influence on the reduced 
death toll: 

“i. A strong program by the Governors’ Confer- 
ence which resulted in much favorable legislation 
and strict enforcement.” 

Preliminary data for 1957 indicate that the death 
rate per 100 million miles of travel was the lowest 
on record. The rate, 5.9, represented an improve- 
ment of 6 per cent over the 1956 rate of 6.3. Traffic 
deaths totaled 38,500, a reduction of more than 
1,000, or about 3 per cent, from the 1956 total of 
39,628. 

This result was achieved despite a 3 per cent in- 
crease in vehicle registrations and a 4 per cent in- 
crease in miles traveled. It might be added that the 
trend is apparently continuing. The death total for 
the first quarter in 1958 was 7,730, a 6 per cent re- 
duction from the toll of 8,250 in the first quarter 
of 1957. 

EXAMPLES OF STATE ACTION 

Certainly much of the improvement in the traffic 
safety record can be attributed to state action in 
1957. A few—a very few—of the major measures 
taken by the states are described below. 

One state completely overhauled its existing mo- 
tor vehicle laws and in the process enacted the 
Uniform Vehicle Code almost in its entirety, and 
to a considerable extent verbatim. Two other states 
amended their statutes so as to achieve substantial 
conformity with the rules of the road chapter of 
the Code. 

Legislatures which met in 1957 paid particula 
attention to the individual who by his conduct as a 


driver represents a menace to safety. Seven states 
enacted or revised laws relating to the use of chemi- 
cal tests to determine intoxication. An even larger 
number of states increased the penalties for convic- 
tion of violations involving serious offenses, particu- 
larly driving while intoxicated. Suspension or revo- 
cation of driver licenses as a means of dealing with 
actual or potential hazards to safety won increasing 
acceptance. At least eighteen states increased the 
size of their highway patrols. 

Provisions relating to the granting of licenses and 
license examining procedures were strengthened in 
a number of states. Four states enacted statutes pre- 
scribing provisional or probationary licenses for 
teen-agers, and five initiated or expanded driver im- 
provement programs. 

Concerning driver education, an area of excep- 
tional promise in the effort to promote traffic safety, 
new state-sponsored driver training programs for 
high school students were initiated in eight states 
and extended or improved in at least as many more. 

Legislatures in a number of states directed their 
legislative councils or special interim committees to 
make studies of such matters as traffic court admin- 
istration, motor vehicle inspection, periodic re- 
examination of drivers, traffic laws, accident causes 
and motor vehicle administration. In the West, Mid- 
west and Northeast, special regional committees 
made up of legislators and administrators are work- 
ing to promote uniform highway safety legislation 
and traffic safety generally. 

These, then, were a few of the highlights of 1957. 
The record for 1958—with the legislatures of a 
minority of the states holding regular sessions—is 
not clear or complete, but preliminary indications 
make it appear that the impetus achieved in 1957 
has not been lost. 

SAFETY DESIGN AND DEVICES 

The report, Highway Safety, is proving to be a 
good outline for an official state highway safety pro- 
gram. However, in the area relating to safety fea- 
tures in automobiles, the Committee on Highway 
Safety was not satisfied that it had been able to sug- 
gest to the states recommendations commensurate 
with the need. Accordingly, at the 1957 Governors’ 
Conterence, the Committee proposed that it exam- 
ine further this aspect of the over-all safety program. 
In continuing the Committee, the Governors’ Con- 
ference requested specifically that it “seek to develop 
recommendations for legislation requiring safety de- 
sign features to be incorporated as standard equip- 
ment in all new automobiles; .. .” 

To accomplish this objective, the Committee on 
Highway Safety met with representatives of the 
automobile industry in Detroit, April 10-12, 19538. 
The Committee was able to view some of the re- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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In these pages Paul A. Johnston, Director of the North Carolina Department 

of Administration, describes a new approach to budget making that is being 

installed in his state. He reviews the problems and frustrations of the past which 

prompted it and sets forth the major features of the new plan—one which accepts 
the basic principle of program budgeting, and more besides. 


New Budget Procedures 
in North Carolina 


By A. JOHNSTON 


ORTH CAROLINA was among the first states to 

adopt the concept of the executive budget. 

In 1925, upon recommendation of the then 

Governor A. W. McLean, the General Assembly 

enacted the Executive Budget Act. This Act has 

proved so acceptable that it has not been signifi- 
cantly amended since its enactment. 

With reference to expenditures of funds by the 
various agencies and institutions, the control of the 
Governor, as Director of the Budget, is, for all 
practical purposes, absolute.' The Governor exer- 
cises this control through the Director of the De- 
partment of Administration, who in turn exercises 
it principally through the head of the Division of 
the Budget, and to a lesser extent through the heads 
of the other two divisions of the Department of 
Administration.” 

With reference to the presentation of requests for 
appropriations, and in spite of the comparatively 
early acceptance of the basic principle of centralized 
fiscal control in the Chief Executive, North Caro- 
lina has never had what may be called the “pure” 
executive budget. In preparation of the budget to 
be submitted to the General Assembly, appropria- 
tion requests of all agencies and institutions are 
subject to review by a primarily legislative agency, 
called the Advisory Budget Commission. Four of 
the six members of this commission are the Chair- 
men of the Appropriation and Finance Committees 

‘The Executive Budget Act (General Statutes 143-25) states: 
“All maintenance (operating) appropriations now or hereatte1 
made are declared to be maximum, conditional and propor- 
tionate appropriations, the purpose being to make the ap- 
propriations payable in full in the amolints named herein if 
necessary (emphasis added). This language, when con 
strued in the light of the Act’s other clear expressions of in 
tent to place complete control over state expenditures in the 
Governor, as Director of the Budget, leaves little if any doubt 
that when the legislature is not in session the Governor could 
prevent any proposed expenditure by a reasonable finding 
that it is unnecessary. 


*The Division ot Property Control and Construction and the 
Division of Purchase and Contract. 
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of the House and the Senate. The other two mem- 
bers are appointed by the Governor, and in most 
instances will have had legislative experience. The 
budget, as finally formulated for presentation to the 
legislature, usually will be the joint product of the 
thinking of this group and the Governor.® 


PAST PROBLEMS 


Another variance from the theoretically “pure” 
executive budget (in connection with the presenta- 
tion of requests) is to be found in the complete 
freedom with which officials from all agencies and 
institutions appear before legislative appropriation 
committees in support of appropriation requests 
which have previously been disapproved by the 
Advisory Budget Commission and by the Governor.* 
This procedure, added to the fact that the state has 
traditionally operated under what is essentially a 
line item budget,® seems to have resulted in con- 
siderable confusion and frustration on the part ol 
many legislators as to what is the just and proper 
appropriation to be made in particular instances. 

For example, the president of an institution ol 
higher learning may appear in support of a request 
for travel funds to be used by faculty or administra- 
tive ofhcials of the institution, or for equipment 


3The Executive Budget Act provides that the Governor is to 
present his own budget recommendations separately whenever 
these vary trom those of the Advisory Budget Commission. 
However, such a variance rarely develops. 

‘To those accustomed to the executive program being pre 
sented as a unified team effort of which all executive agencies 
ure a part, this may give the impression of a poorly organized 
executive branch. It is not so considered in North Carolina, and 
indeed may actually be preferable to the possibility that pre 
venting heads of requesting agencies from openly supporting 
their previously disapproved requests would result in surrepti 
tious lobbying on their part—as is apparently the practice in 
some jurisdictions. 

*In preparation of the budget for the 1957-59 biennium, the 
requests of several agencies were presented in program budget 
form. These agencies have operated pursuant to these budgets 
during the present biennium, and other agencies will be 
switched to program budgets as time permits. 
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funds to purchase what he believes are needed office 
typewriters. These requests may be considerably in 
excess of amounts recommended by the Governor 
and Budget Commission. Legislators, who ordinar- 
ily are not expertly informed as to how much travel- 
ing such personnel should do, or whether particulat 
ofhces are in need of typewriters, and who do not 
have time for detailed cross-examination concern 
ing such details, are placed in a most difficult posi- 
tion. They must decide either against the recom- 
mendations of the Governor and Budget Commis- 
sion or against the advice of the respected adminis- 
trator who, all other things being equal, should 
know most about the particular subject matter. 
Multiply this situation by the number of line items 
in the budget requests of over 100 different and 
often highly complex agencies, and it is easy to un- 
derstand why in 1955 the General Assembly seri- 
ously considered creating an office to be called Leg- 
islative Controller to provide more complete fiscal 
information to its committees and members.® 

Most people will resist making arbitrary deci- 
sions, and members of the General Assembly in 
their frustration at being called upon to decide 
questions such as those mentioned above, concluded 
that they had to have a great deal more information 
if their decisions were to be other than arbitrary. In 
this conclusion they were correct—they will have to 
have a great deal more information if they are to 
decide intelligently the kinds of questions which, in 
the past, have been placed before them. It is the 
conviction of the writer, however, that there is no 
feasible method of providing that much informa- 
tion on all the detailed operations of the state’s 
agencies and institutions. And, if this is true, then 
the only course of action remaining by which the 
situation can be corrected is to change the kinds ol 
questions placed before the General Assembly. As 
will subsequently appear, this is one of the goals 
of our changed budget procedures. 


LITTLE TIME 


Adding to the seriousness of the problems already 
mentioned has been the lack of time available to 
personnel of the budget agency for careful review 
and discussion with heads of the requesting agen- 
cies. Until this year agencies have furnished then 
complete requests for appropriations (by line 
items) to the budget agency during the September 
preceding the biennial convening of the General 
Assembly in January. The necessity that the Gov- 
ernor’s proposed budget be printed and ready for 
distribution to legislators within a few days of their 
convening has meant that only two and one-half 
months have been available for consideration of 


‘The proposed legislation, upon introduction in the House 
was signed by 77 of the 120 members. After passing the House 
it was killed in a committee of the Senate 


the thousands of line item requests of all agencies 
and institutions. This, in turn, has meant no op- 
portunity for consultation between agency heads 
and budget personnel, with the result that in many 
instances the Governor and Budget Commission 
have been forced to make decisions without ade- 
quate staff information and without full under- 
standing of the effects of the conclusions reached. 

In North Carolina officials of all agencies are 
given the opportunity to appear before the Gover- 
nor and Budget Commission in support of their re- 
quests before recommendations are formulated for 
presentation to the General Assembly. Because ol 
the time element mentioned above, the Governor 
and Commission members, at the time the hearings 
take place, have had no previous opportunity to 
study the requests, and therefore, have had little 
understanding of the matters discussed by the 
agency officials. In fact, Governor Luther H. Hodges, 
the current Governor, following his first experience 
with the condition, expressed the conviction that 
hearings held under such circumstances were a 
waste of time and effort on the part of all concerned. 
He also made it clear that he expected an improved 
set of circumstances before another budget prepara- 
tion period occurred. 

It is felt that our new schedule which requires the 
filing of agency requests during the period from 
February 1 through June 1 (before the next con- 
vening of the General Assembly), rather than in 
September, will permit ample opportunity for re- 
view by budget personnel, and that the Governor 
and Budget Commission members will be furnished 
adequate staff information before these hearings 
begin in September. 


HOW BUDGET REQUESTS ORIGINATED 


Now, let us examine briefly the nature of the 
requests which have been the subject of the above 
discussion. For purposes of clarity, it will perhaps 
be helpful to set out in chronological order the 
steps by which, in the past, these requests have, for 
the most part, been compiled prior to being filed 
with the budget agency.? 

In May of the year before the convening of the 
General Assembly, directions have gone to the heads 
of all agencies and institutions to prepare theit 
budget requests for submission in September. A 
typical agency head, upon receiving this directive, 
would pass it along to his division heads, and his 
division heads would, in turn, pass it along to the 
supervisors of the units immediately below, etc., on 
down the line to the lowest identifiable adminis- 
trative unit. That unit, which might consist of 


‘It is probable that the description that follows does not ap 
ply to procedures in North Carolina alone, but is a reasonably 
accurate account of what takes place in most jurisdictions 
operating under line item budgets. 
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three or four people, would list what was thought 
to be needed or desired during the upcoming bi- 
ennium in the way of equipment, supplies, addi- 
tional personnel, etc., with estimated costs. The list 
would then be given to the supervisor immediately 
above (after, in some instances, adding sufficient 
padding to take care of what was anticipated would 
be lopped off during the process to come). There 
were no limits placed on the amounts which could 
be requested, either in toto or for particular pur- 
poses. 

The next level supervisor in the hierarchy would, 
after review, combine the requests of his several 
units and forward the results to the supervisor im- 
mediately above. This process continued upward to 
the head of the agency, who, after review with di- 
vision heads, combined the requests of all his divi- 
sions. The next step, after totaling all figures, was 
to forward the complete package of requests to the 
budget agency, where the requests of all agencies 
would be totaled. 

CUTTING THE REQUESTS 

As soon as personnel of the budget agency had 
completed the addition of the requests of all agen- 
cies, it was immediately apparent to them, and to 
the Budget Commission, that total requests would 
exceed all possible available revenue by many mil- 
lions of dollars. Faced with this never varying re- 
sult, it was, of course, necessary to undertake the 
task of reducing these requests to manageable pro- 
portions. 

In considering the methods by which budget per- 
sonnel went about reducing the requests, it must be 
kept in mind that they were dealing with a mass of 
administrative decisions made, for the most part, at 
the lowest administrative level without prior policy 
guidance or limits. The only dignity attributable to 
this mass of minutiae resulted from its size, and the 
only way to reduce this size, consistent with line 
item concepts, was by examining all of the re- 
quests, item by item, and cutting them back in ac- 
cordance with the notions of the person doing the 
cutting. 

The resulting figure in each case was usually a 
happy medium somewhere between what was al- 
lowed in the old budget and what was being re- 
quested in the new. Of course, such cutting was of 
necessity somewhat arbitrary, inasmuch as the ca- 
pacity of any individual to understand the detailed 
operations and line item requirements of several 
agencies performing several different kinds of pro- 
grams is bound to have its limitations. After com- 
pletion of this more or less arbitrary pruning and 
the necessarily hasty review by the Governor and 
the Budget Commission, the recommended budget 
was sent to the printers in preparation for submis- 
sion to the General Assembly. 


A NEW APPROACH 


What has been written up to this point will per- 
haps serve to convince the reader that there should 
be a better way of deciding how the public dollar 
shall be spent. And in all probability there are sev- 
eral ways which are better. For example, the devel- 
opment of the concept of “program budgeting” cer- 
tainly constitutes a better way. Installation of a 
program budget, however, will not itself provide 
solutions to all the problems existing in the system 
which has been described above. The following 
paragraphs set forth in somewhat summary form an 
approach which includes acceptance of the basic 
principle of program budgeting, but which we in 
North Carolina believe will eventually go much 
further in meeting the problems involved in govern- 
mental budget planning and execution. 


THE “A” BUDGET 


The first step to be taken in this different ap- 
proach is to require that the requests filed by each 
agency or institution for operating funds be sepa- 
rated into two categories.* In the first category, 
which in North Carolina we call the “A” Budget, 
are to be only those requests for funds needed to 
continue already established programs at the same 
quality level of service presently being provided. 
For example, if the state appropriation for opera- 
tion of the public schools is equivalent to $200 per 
student, the continuation request for public schools 
should consist of an amount necessary to provide 
$200 for each student in the expected enrollment 
during the upcoming budget period. Thus, an ex- 
pected enrollment increase of 25,000 students would 
result in an “A” Budget request to increase present 
appropriations by 25,000 & $200, or $5 million— 
assuming that dollar values are expected to remain 
reasonably constant. During periods of marked in- 
flation in school operating costs additional increases 
would be necessary, and, conversely, during periods 
of marked deflation in such costs, decreases would 
be necessary. 

It will be found that most programs of state gov- 
ernment are not subject to such convenient and 
readily apparent measuring criteria. Indeed, in 
many instances final decision as to what constitutes 
continuation (and nothing more or less) must re- 
sult from the subjective judgment of those persons 
having final authority. However, careful study of 
population growth trends and identification of pre- 
dictable decreases or increases in those segments of 
the population which are the clientele, or “bene- 
ficiaries,” of specific programs, should provide rea- 
sonably accurate criteria for arriving at estimates of 


‘Requests for capital improvement or building construction 
funds are presented in a separate document, as apparently is 
now done in most states. 
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costs for the continuation of those programs at pres- 
ent quality levels of service. 

It should be kept in mind that in continuation 
(or “A” Budget) requests we are not attempting to 
deal with the question of whether there is a need 
for improving the present quality level of service. 
For example, it may be that the safety inspection 
program of the Labor Department is completely 
inadequate at the present time, due to the failure 
of past legislatures to appropriate sufficient funds to 
take care of industrial growth which has occurred 
during past years. And it may be that to bring this 
program up to anything near adequate performance 
would require the immediate addition of several 
new safety inspectors. The request for funds to pro- 
vide these additional inspectors should not be 
placed in the “A” Budget, since if these additional 
employees were provided, there would be a clear-cut 
improvement in the present quality level of service 
provided by the inspection program. If, on the other 
hand, there is industrial growth during the present 
budget period, or a predictable growth to occur 
during the forthcoming budget period, funds for 
employment of sufficient additional inspectors to 
take care of this growth should be requested in the 
“A” Budget. 

To repeat: the “A” Budget includes only those 
requests for funds necessary to continue existing 
programs at present quality levels of service, and 
whether these present levels are good, bad, or indif- 
ferent, and whether they should be improved or re- 
duced, are matters for separate consideration, to be 
passed upon in review of the second category of 
requests, which we call the “B” Budget. 


THE “B” BUDGET 


The “B” Budget consists of requests for funds 
necessary to support what the agency heads believe 
are needed improvements, expansions or additions. 
Referring to previously mentioned illustrations, any 
proposed increase (not resulting from inflation in 
costs) in the per student contribution by the state 
for operating the public schools would be contained 
in the “B” Budget, as would requests for funds to 
provide the safety inspectors immediately necessary 
to bring the present level of service of the safety 
inspection program to an adequate and, admittedly 
improved, level. 

EXPECTED ADVANTAGES 

We believe the division of requests into the above 
described categories will, at the outset, provide a 
certain amount of policy guidance to the agencies 
in the preparation of their budgets. It should pro- 
vide a more helpful guide to budget agency person- 
nel who must review the requests. It should also 
place before the Governor and the legislature the 
question of what programs our state government 


should concern itself with, and to what extent each 
of these will be supported in view of the needs of all 
the others. Finally, we think it will tend to direct 
the attention of the Governor and the legislature to 
the adequacy or inadequacy with which existing 
programs are being carried out. 

Naturally, if requests are to be prepared and pre- 
sented in the fashion described, it will be necessary 
that emphasis be given to the substance of the pro- 
grams being carried on by the various agencies 
rather than to the tools, or line items, by which 
these programs are executed. It is this necessity 
which, as earlier mentioned, will require acceptante 
of the basic principle of program budgeting if this 
approach is to function at its best.® 

It is our hope that after some of the imperfections 
of the system have been worked out, it will be pos 
sible to furnish each agency head, in advance of his 
budget preparation, a total figure which should pro- 
vide for the continuation of his existing programs. 
Naturally, there will have to be agreement with the 
agency head that the figure is fair and accurate. If 
this agreement can be reached before budget prep- 
aration is begun, the agency head can then allocate 
his total amount among his several divisions, and 
his division heads can allocate their amounts among 
the lower administrative units, thereby providing 
definite guidance for the preparation of requests at 
every level. 


REVIEW AND DECISION MAKING 


Up to now, we have dealt largely with the prep- 
aration of requests for appropriations. There remain 
to be cited the methods of review and decision mak- 
ing which can be applied once all requests have 
been submitted. Let us assume in this discussion 
that there has been careful examination of the “A” 
Budget requests, and that budget agency personnel 
are in agreement with the heads of the requesting 
agencies that the requests accurately portray what 
is needed for continuation of existing programs at 
present quality levels of service.'° At this point the 
“A” Budgets for all agencies can be added to arrive 
at total appropriations necessary for continuation 
of existing services. Suppose the total figure amounts 
to $500 million. Suppose further that a check with 
revenue officials reveals that revenue estimates for 
the coming budget period amount to $500 million. 
Immediately the Governor and the legislature can 
know that an improvement in any state program, 
or additions thereto, will require either the levy of 

(Continued on page 119) 


¥ It is possible, however, to begin implementation of the new 
approach while operating under a line item budget. In fact, 
North Carolina will, to a large extent, continue to use the line 
item budget during the biennium ahead 

10 If there is disagreement between budget agency personnel 
and requesting agency heads as to amounts necessary for con 
tinuation, we plan in North Carolina to place the issue before 
the Advisory Budget Commission for final decision. 
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Throughout America leaders in government and private life are seeking to im- 
prove and expand our efforts to prevent delinquency among children and young 
people. The following paper presents a series of approaches of wide variety, sug- 
gested by the author for selective adaptation according to the needs of individual 
localities and states. Mr. Votaw is Chief of the Division of Field Services of the 
California Youth Authority and Chairman of the Committee on the Prevention 
and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency, American Correctional Association. 
He emphasizes that action in and by the communities is basic, but also that state 
programs and leadership can contribute much to the local efforts. 


Programs 


for Delinquency Prevention 


By Roy C. Votaw 


RIME and delinquency are big business. Not 
only are they costly in trems of large state 
budgets and taxation, but they represent 

great social waste in terms of human values. Trends 
of the last several years have convinced many 
thoughtful state leaders that this is the time to take 
positive action in the field of crime and delinquency 
prevention. 

Society takes a man or a youth out of his home, 
away from his job and places him within four walls, 
often for his own or society's protection. How do 
we measure the loss to his family to have him sud- 
denly uprooted and removed from his place in the 
family group? What is the real effect on him? 

States go ahead building more and larger prisons 
and training schools. Among citizens there appears 
to be a certain complacency because “only 2 per 
cent” of our young people between 10 and 17 are 
ofhcially known to the juvenile courts. We seem to 
be glad we “held the line” when reports are re- 
ceived that crime and delinquency only moved up- 
ward with the rise in population. 

How long would the medical profession and the 
public health field be content to hold the number 
of cases of smallpox to “only 2 per cent”? The 
mayor of one great American city recently said that 
whatever percentage of young people got into trou- 
ble in his city, and regardless of the fact that its rate 
compared favorably with those of other cities, he 
was determined that the city should make every 
effort to move the percentage downward. 


PROFESSIONAL INTEREST GROWS 


Leaders of the American Correctional Association 
have long had an interest in preventive programs. 
For nearly a century it has sponsored the annual 


Congress of Correction to encourage and promote 
the best attainable practice in prison administra 
tion, correction and rehabilitation. A recent presi- 
dent of the group devoted his presidential address 
to the importance of prevention. The association's 
Committee on the Prevention and Treatment of 
Juvenile Delinquency conducted a workshop on 
prevention last year in Chicago. Another will be 
held in Detroit next September, during the 88th 
Congress of Correction. 

The committee is presently preparing a brochure 
which will point out programs that appear to be ol 
special importance in the field of prevention. We 
hope to compare notes regarding our programs and 
techniques in working with Governors’ committees, 
statewide and local conferences and workshops, and 
in building up specialized services, for example in 
law enforcement, probation, schools, and the courts. 

Through the meetings of this committee and 
others—such as the annual meeting of the Parole 
and Probation Compact Administrators’ Associa- 
tion and the more recently formed Juvenile Com 
pact Administrators’ Association—those of us with 
statewide responsibility for prevention programs 
have started to work together more closely. 

STATE ORGANIZATION 

Statewide programs in the prevention field are 
often placed in the State Departments of Social Wel- 
fare or of Institutions—as in New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington and Wisconsin. Other states 
place this responsibility in a special state youth 
agency—such as the Illinois, Minnesota and New 
York Youth Commissions, the Massachusetts Youth 
Services Board and the Texas Youth Council. Oth- 
ers are related to a Youth Commission, Youth Guid- 
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ance Commission, or a Governor's Committee on 
Children and Youth, as in Louisiana, Tennessee and 
Hawaii. 

To date, only one state, New York, has made 
matching funds available to local political subdivi- 
sions such as counties and cities for expanding local 
programs related to delinquency prevention. This 
program, now costing $2,800,000 a year in New 
York State is being closely studied by legislators 
and community leaders in other states. 


PROGRAMS WITH PROMISE 


Specialists in prevention agree that there is no 
“single answer,” and certainly no easy answer, to 
delinquency. Programs must be adapted to local 
situations, but states can aid either directly or 
through consultation with local community leaders. 
Some of the more promising avenues of approach 
are summarized in the pages that follow. 

Early Discovery. The troubles of children need to 
be detected and studied much earlier than is usual 
today. The primary grades lend themselves to early 
identification of problems, as here for the first time 
children come together on a regular basis from their 
homes and neighborhoods. Teachers are beginning 
to watch for withdrawn children as well as those 
who seem to act out their problems in aggressive 
fashion. But both teachers and parents need the 
assistance of professional specialists with whom 
they can discuss the problems of young children. 

Case Conference Committees. Case conference 
committees have proven to be very helpful. They 
draw together individuals from schools and from 
law enforcement, public welfare, probation and 
private agencies to study problems presented by 
boys or girls whose families may be known to sev- 
eral of the agencies. Such committees can become 
in asense small child guidance clinics. Larger school 
districts may provide special child guidance serv 
ices, and some of the juvenile courts are making 
such services available. 

Block Plan. Clifford Shaw’s Area Project in Chi 
cago and other special programs have demonstrated 
the importance of involving neighbors and the peo 
ple of a given block in the development of services 
and programs for children of the neighborhood. 
Despite our need for specialized agencies, we must 
not overlook the importance of the interested, con- 
cerned neighbor—perhaps the member of the Par- 
ent-Teacher Association in the same block—in de- 
veloping activities for the children of the neighbor- 
hood. A “block mother” or “block dad” might well 
be the neighborhood’s rallying point for concern 
over what is best for its children. 

Specialized Police Services. Many police and sher- 
iff's departments are setting up special service bu- 
reaus or juvenile bureaus where understanding po- 
lice officers may become specialists in work with 


juveniles. There is now a national organization ol 
such juvenile officers. The National Advisory Po 
lice Committee some time ago made this interesting 
observation: “The manner in which the officer 
handles the child in his first difficulty with police 
may be the making or the breaking of the young- 
ster’s future life. For this reason, it is imperative 
that every officer, from the chief or sheriff down 
to the newest rookie or deputy, have an understand- 
ing of how juveniles should be interviewed ot 
treated.” 

The philosopher Spinoza once said “Our job is 
not to judge but to understand.” Many juvenile 
police officers have developed remarkable under- 
standing of the problems of young people. The 
continued growth of police juvenile departments is 
most encouraging. Statewide prevention programs 
lean heavily on the services of understanding law 
enforcement ofhcers who have made a specialty of 
work with juveniles. 

Guidance and Counseling in Schools. School coun- 
seling to assist students with personal problems as 
well as educational ones can be most helpful in a 
community prevention program. The schools are 
the first agency to serve all of our children. Many 
schools can provide specialized services. They also 
can count on the solid cooperation of groups such 
as the P.T.A. which can bring special resources into 
the schools. 

Child Guidance Services. Many larger communi- 
ties have child guidance clinics in which intensive 
study of children with special problems can be con- 
ducted. In some instances such clinics operate part 
of the time as a traveling team, taking their re- 
sources on a regular basis out to smaller communi 
ties. Traditionally, such clinical groups bring to 
gether the best training from the fields of social 
work, psychology, public health and psychiatry. 

Group Work and Recreation. Leisure time group 
work. through club programs of the Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Boy and Girl Scouts, 4-H and other na 
tional agencies, as well as the playground programs 
of public recreation departments, provide one ol 
the important services in the field of prevention. 
These leisure time programs often supplement what 
the home, school, and church can provide in con 
structive activities for children and youth. Summet 
camping has long been recognized as one of the 
finest programs to contribute to character growth. 
Drives for summer camps have been particularly 
successitul in many communities. In one city young 
businessmen sell Christmas trees and, through this 
and other projects, raise thousands of dollars each 
year for agencies operating summer camps. Boys and 
girls nominated by teachers, and group work lead- 
ers who might not otherwise have such an oppor- 
tunity, are given the experience of a week or more 
in camping. 
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Special Services for Groups. Some of the major 
cities, including New York and Los Angeles, have 
been developing specialized services for groups of 
youth needing special attention and service. By use 
of the informal or street-corner approach, trained 
group workers gradually gain the confidence of 
groups, and they have been successful in leading 
them into wholesome activities. In one city, a neigh- 
borhood group known as the “chain gang” admitted 
as members only those who had actually used the 
chain in robbing a victim; over a period of several 
years, through careful guidance, this group moved 
into boxing and wrestling activities, finally becom- 
ing a well organized, respected club in a Y.M.C.A. 

Church Programs. Church programs for youth 
have long been regarded as an outstanding part of 
the total program of delinquency prevention. 
Churches which provide programs for the whole 
family and for children and youth through the 
week are able to help young people gain a feeling 
of belonging and of acceptance. The church can be 
most helpful in welcoming newcomers into the com- 
munity. The feeling of security and stability which 
the parents may receive through being accepted in 
a church group is sensed by the younger members of 
the family, and reflected by them. Many a minister 
or priest has successfully counseled with young peo- 
ple who are vulnerable to delinquency, and many 
have served as counselors for youth referred to them 
by the police or the juvenile courts. 

An outstanding activity in certain areas, illustrat- 
ing cooperative church efforts, is that of ministering 
to migrants. Church leadership is helping to re- 
duce the hazards of agricultural workers that move 
about as families following the crops. It has pro- 
vided excellent services in agricultural areas which 
need the short-term work of migrants in seasonal 
harvesting. The “stranger within the gates” has 
long been a special concern of the various religious 
faiths. With the present high degree of mobility— 
involving the movement of families from state to 
state and from community to community—church 
organizations can make a key contribution to the 
building of family security. 

Probation. Although much of probation is re- 
lated to correction and rehabilitation, good proba- 
tion work in itself can be preventive if it keeps 
young persons from returning to the attention of 
law enforcement agencies and the courts. Most of 
our statewide prevention programs are stressing 
consultation to probation departments, and are giv- 
ing special attention to the importance of training 
for staff improvement for probation officers. In 
many states probation is a county or local service, 
directly related to the courts. In a few it is a state- 
wide service, provided by the state itself. By virtue 
of their knowledge of the troubled and trouble- 
some areas of communities, probation officers are in 


an excellent position to help focus community at- 
tention on preventive programs. Many courts en- 
courage their probation officers to undertake in- 
formal or unofficial supervision of children and 
youth referred to the courts. Some states permit 
parents formally to approve in writing a program 
of informal supervision by the probation ofhcer, 
often avoiding official court action. 

Detention. Detention is one of the specialized 
court services which has been gaining particular at- 
tention in recent years. Many thoughtful leaders in 
the field of youth correction believe we are detain- 
ing too many children. Unnecessary detention, they 
hold, often helps to build up in a youth’s mind the 
feeling that he has now become a “delinquent.” 
Detention is often needed for the protection of the 
young person and the community, but whenever 
possible it should be avoided. 

Aside from those held in detention homes, it has 
been reported that as many as 100,000 under 17 
have to be detained in jail each year. Half of ou 
counties over the country do not have juvenile pro- 
bation services. This is an area of special concern 
to those charged with statewide responsibilities in 
the field of prevention. There is growing interest in 
juvenile forestry camps as a suitable program for re- 
habilitation of older boys who have come to the 
attention of juvenile courts. Several of the larger 
states now have such forestry camps as part of the 
total training program for youth committed by the 
courts. These camps offer excellent opportunities 
for rehabilitation; they usually are open institu- 
tions, where boys have a feeling of independence 
under supervision, and where their work in re- 
forestation, fire fighting and other services to the 
community gives them a sense of accomplishment. 
Certain forestry leaders have reported that some of 
their finest fire fighters have come from older boys’ 
forestry camps. 

Jobs for Youth. Currently there is great interest 
in the development of youth employment services. 
Employers are discovering that it is possible to hire 
young persons and thus help them find themselves 
in a vocational sense. Some communities, in coop- 
eration with local or state employment services, 
have developed special committees on jobs for 
youth. In some of these, young people themselves 
have participated actively, to the extent of going 
through the program of training, interviewing and 
otherwise learning the work of an employment 
office. Such specialized services usually solicit part 
time and summertime jobs for youth. 

Community Coordination. Each community needs 
some group that will look at the over-all needs of 
its young people. Community councils, welfare 
councils, coordinating councils and various kinds of 
youth councils have long demonstrated the ability 
of concerned citizens to foster and stimulate im- 
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portant preventive services. Large cities usually 
have rather complex patterns of community coordi- 
nation, with special agencies devoted to needs in 
particular problem areas. Smaller communities as 
well have shown the value of citizen interest in the 
welfare of young people. 

What appears to be the first coordinating council 
started nearly forty years ago when a police chief 
and a school administrator in one city had lunch 
together over a period of weeks to discuss the boys 
with whom they were both concerned; later, other 
community leaders were added to their group, and 
a cross section of community services was eventually 
represented in a coordinating council which gave 
special attention to delinquency prevention. 

Kenyon Scudder, the author of “Prisoners Are 
People,” observed this early coordinating council, 
and he established the first coordinating council in 
Los Angeles County. There are now about 100 such 
councils in that county, serving in the prevention 
field. This “grass roots” type of organization has 
shown its ability to enlist the interest and support 
of citizens in the neighborhood. By joining forces 
with representatives of law enforcement, churches, 
schools, service clubs and social agencies, citizens 
can effectively encourage the development or 
strengthening of needed services. 

A recent review of community councils across the 
country shows that hundreds of these groups are 
now quietly and effectively working to improve 
community programs for children and youth. 

Town Meetings. Conferences and workshops have 
long been a favorite device of those concerned with 
delinquency prevention, as a method of alerting 
community leaders to the problems faced by the 
community. Workshops have been particularly effec- 
tive in bringing attention to bear on the problems 
of those who are growing up. Hundreds of these 
meetings are being held in the various states each 
year, with the result that parents, teachers and 
workers with youth are developing a great deal of 
insight into present day problems of youth. 

An interesting device, borrowed from the New 
England Town Meeting, was used by the Governor 
of one state in asking mayors to call town meetings 
on juvenile delinquency and its prevention. Mayors 
responded in excellent fashion and appointed plan- 
ning committees which developed many enthusias- 
tic town meetings to review community needs. In 
one city a town crier dressed in knee pants dramat- 
ically symbolized the fact that a group of citizens in 
time-honored fashion was coming together to re- 
view mutual concerns. 

Colleges and universities have made valuable con- 
tributions by sponsoring and housing conferences 
and workshops on child welfare and youth services. 
Many states count heavily on the state universities 
and other educational institutions for leadership in 


over-all prevention activities. In Michigan and 
Wisconsin, particularly effective community educa- 
tion efforts have been conducted with the full co- 
operation and support of the state universities. 

Youth Participation. Group work agencies, 
churches, schools and other agencies have long been 
concerned with the best means of involving young 
people more fully in all that affects them in com- 
munity life. Young people bring an enthusiastic and 
articulate voice into community deliberations re- 
garding their concerns. They have often provided 
the real spark of a conference, workshop or town 
meeting. Their insistence that what should be done 
can really be accomplished has often encouraged 
adults to double their efforts in expanding youth 
programs. Numerous communities across the coun- 
try have developed councils of young people. Many 
of these serve as full partners with adult. groups 
such as coordinating councils. In Los Angeles Coun- 
ty nearly forty of the one hundred adult coordinat- 
ing councils have youth coordinating council coun- 
terparts. 

We recently held a statewide Governor’s Confer- 
ence in California on youth participation in com- 
munity affairs. About 3,g00 youths and adults took 
part. For a two-day period they studied together 
how youth-adult cooperation might best be provided 
in such areas as family affairs, schools, churches, 
jobs for youth, delinquency prevention, the motor 
age and youth fitness. Six weeks later fifteen youths 
and as many adults, all of whom had attended the 
Governor's Conference, met for an intensive work- 
shop at a conference site on the coast, reviewing the 
principles of cooperation between youth and adults 
and examining many questions that bear on it. 

Youth-adult panels often have served to focus 
attention on the concerns of young people as they 
deal with adults in the home, school and commu- 
nity. They have often discussed youth codes of be- 
havior. It is recognized that young people set the 
pattern of behavior for other young people. For this 
reason alone greater emphasis needs to be given to 
involving youth in statewide and local programs in 
the field of prevention. Over a period of five large 
Governor’s Conferences in California the young 
people in attendance invariably have made excel- 
lent contributions, and each time have chosen in 
large numbers to attend sessions dealing with the 
problems of youth and delinquency prevention. In 
the most recent Governor’s Conference, twenty- 
three sections of a total of 108 were devoted to 
delinquency prevention. 

Governor’s Committees. Most of the states have 
a Governor’s Committee on Children and Youth or 
a State Youth Commission. In some states these 
groups have been most active prior to and immedi- 
ately following the White House Conferences on 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Problems of urban growth and development are receiving increased state atten- 
tron today tn a broadening range of aspects. The following article deals with 
one phase -planning assistance for cities, primarily smaller cities, with federal 


aid under Section 7o 


1 of the 1954 Housing Act. Mr. Augur, who gives us the 


paper, ts Assistant Commissioner for Urban Planning Assistance in the Urban 
Renewal Administration, U. 8. Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


Planning Assistance: 
A Growing Service for the Cities 


By Tracy B. Aucur 


T THE present time some thirty states and terri- 
tories are taking part or preparing to take 
part in a unique program of state assistance 

to small cities in the planning of their physical 
growth and development. To help them, federal 
grants-in-aid of up to one-half the cost of the work 
are authorized. More than 600 cities are receiving 
such assistance, and several hundred more are ap- 
plying for it. 

This is not the first time the states have offered 
technical assistance to their cities in the solution of 
their developmental problems. The history of such 
efforts goes back at least to World War I, and prob- 
ably earlier. But it is the first time that such assist- 
ance has been offered on anything like the present 
scale, and by so many states. 

The real inspiration for the current activity is 
national. It sprang from a growing national con- 
cern over the disorderly growth and unhealthy ma- 
turity of cities throughout the land, at a time when 
we were rapidly becoming a nation of cities. 

The President's Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Housing Policies and Programs—the study 
group which President Eisenhower appointed in 
1953 under the chairmanship of Housing Adminis- 
trator Albert M. Cole—made a rather disturbing 
discovery about American cities early in its delibera- 
tions: namely, that urban blight and slum condi- 
tions were growing faster than they were being 
cured. The committee concluded that measures for 
their eradication would have to be reinforced with 
vigorous campaigns of slum and blight prevention 
if the problem was ever to be solved. 

That was the genesis of the broad scale Urban 
Renewal Program incorporated in the Housing Act 
of 1954, under which cities may secure federal finan- 
cial help for redeveloping blighted and slum areas, 
provided they take positive steps to prevent the de- 
cline of other areas that still are salvable. 
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Of particular interest here are two other courses 
of preventive action that were recommended by the 
Advisory Committee and incorporated as Section 
7o1 in the 1954 Housing Act. One was to stimulate 
the constructive planning and control of new de- 
velopment in metropolitan areas where the multi- 
plicity of local jurisdictions often tended to inhibit 
coordinated action and where, as a result, low stand 
ard suburban developments often infected otherwise 
healthy areas around them. The proposed stimulus: 
federal grants-in-aid on a matching basis to official 
planning agencies authorized to operate on a metro- 
politan scale. 

The other course was designed to stimulate action 
on the part of states to assume a greater parental 
responsibility for the growth of the cities they cre 
ated. Here, too, the stimulus was set up in the form 
of matching grants to eligible state planning agen- 
cies, to aid them in providing planning assistance 
to their smaller cities (under 25,000 ) that lacked 
adequate planning resources of their own. Note that 
these grants are made to the states, not to the cities, 
and that the states are responsible for their prope1 
expenditure. 


STATE ACTION 


This federal program of urban planning assist 
ance was initiated in a period of mounting interest 
in urban problems. It caught fire quickly. The few 
states that had been offering a planning service to 
their cities saw in it an opportunity to expand thei: 
efforts and serve more localities. States that had 
been emphasizing industrial development saw in it 
an opportunity to help their small cities attain the 
standards of physical well-being that modern indus- 
try demands. 

States that did not immediately respond—of which 
there was a goodly number—generally acted later, 
in line with requests of communities that wanted 


: 
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federal aid to put their houses in order but could 
get it only through a properly constituted state 
agency 

The Urban Renewal Administration, which ad- 
ministers this program, does not require that the 
work of the several states follow a common pattern. 
The state planning agencies may be of different 
types—State Planning Boards, Departments of Com- 
merce; Development Commissions, Health Depart- 
ments, even State Universities. 

Phe one common requirement is that they be 
authorized by the laws of their state to provide 
planning assistance to cities and to contract with 
the federal government for the acceptance and use 
of federal grants for that purpose. They must also 
supply the non-federal share of the cost and, finally, 
must be properly staffed to give needed administra- 
tive and technical supervision to the work. 

Federal grants to the states lor this purpose from 
the beginning of the program in 1954 to April 1, 
1958, totalled $2,901,019, and applications on file 
added another $1,291,423. The majority of the 
states, especially those that have entered the pro- 
gram after their budgets had been fixed, require 
the assisted municipalities to put up the non-federa! 
share of the cost, either in cash or partly in con- 
tributed services; but a half dozen or more meet 
25 per cent of the cost from state appropriations, 
so that the assisted locality need pay only 25 per 
cent of the total cost of the work. 

It is still too early to say whether the states gen- 
erally regard the planning assistance service as a 
regular function of state government. A number 
have so considered it for some years past, for ex- 
ample, Tennessee and Pennsylvania. Practically all 
of the states now participating or seeking to partici- 


pate in the federal aid program have adopted new 
legislation to make them eligible. All have appropri- 
ated money, in greater or lesser amounts, for general 


administration of the work, and some, as noted, 
make substantial contributions to the actual carry- 
ing out of planning projects. Nearly all have added 
qualified planning personnel to their staffs and 
made new organizational arrangements to facilitate 
the work. 


PHE FUTURE OUTLOOK 


These are all positive actions by the states on 
their own initiative. They could, of course, be ter- 
minated as quickly as they were undertaken. But 
there is one strong factor that counsels against any 
early abandonment of the service. The recipients 
appear to like it, and they are in a position to make 
their wishes felt. 

As the director of one state planning agency puts 
it, helping the state’s cities to attain healthy growth 
is just like helping the citizens to do so—it is as 
much a proper state function as public health service. 


Moreover, large scale developments such as the 
new highway network, river developments, urban 
renewal projects and military installations are hav- 
ing a widespread impact on cities, small and large, 
in nearly every state. Sometimes the cities are able 
to cope with the new situations and sometimes not. 
In the latter case it is a great help to have a depart- 
ment of the state government that is staffed to help 
them. 

Finally, there is the factor of desire of the states to 
attract industry, tourists, business offices and all the 
other activities that create payrolls and taxes. Et- 
forts to attract them are nationwide and increasingly 
intense. Leaders in the efforts have discovered that 
something more is needed than promotional litera- 
ture with pictures of bathing beauties. 

There may be industries that are interested only 
in cheap land, tax concessions and low labor rates, 
but they are not apt to be the ones that help build 
a sound economy. The better industries look for 
evidence of progressive state and local administra 
tion, for genuine efforts to provide needed public 
services efficiently and economically. Whether they 
locate within city limits or outside, they want evi- 
dence that the cities in which their executives and 
their labor forces live will provide a good home 
environment, including all the cultural and com. 
mercial facilities that that term implies. 


STAFFING AND PATTERNS OF AID 


Some of the states participating in the federal 
aid program maintain a staff of qualified city plan 
ners whose service is available to the small cities 
that request it. The majority, however, have found 
it expedient to retain consulting firms to make the 
studies and plans in individual communities, gen- 
erally accepting the community's choice of person- 
nel for that purpose. Either method is acceptable 
to the federal government, provided the state has 
enough personnel at headquarters qualified to judge 
the soundness of the programs proposed for the vari- 
ous cities, and to tell whether they are getting their 
money's worth in the completed product. 

There seems to be tacit agreement that state help 
should be limited to the smaller cities and that the 
larger ones should take care of themselves. The fed- 
eral law now puts the dividing line at 25,000 popu- 
lation, but a number of states have proposed that 
the figure be raised to 50,000. 

Federal aid tor the larger cities is now available 
on a metropolitan basis if there is an official plan- 
ning agency with jurisdiction over the entire city 
and suburban area. Under many state laws, the 
same state agency that provides planning assistance 
to small cities is authorized to perform planning 
work for metropolitan areas or regions. In a few 
cases this is being done, generally as a service to 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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About two years ago Robert M. Kamins suggested in State Government a pro- 
gram “for taking the legislative bill out of mass production” by providing for 
introduction of measures as brief, easily understood proposals rather than stand- 
ard bills—to be expanded thereafter by committees into full bills if the com- 
mittees approved them. In its 1957 session the Hawaii Senate adopted such a 
procedure, and the following article summarizes the results of the experiment 
to date. Professor Meller is Chairman of the Government Department at the 
University of Hawaii and Professor Kamins is Director of the Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau of the Territory of Hawai. 


The Short-Form Bill 
in Hawaii 


By NorMAN MELLER and ROBERT KAMINS 


N ARTICLE in the September, 1956, issue of this 
journal’ suggested that American legislatures 
might better cope with the flood of proposed 

laws introduced at each session if the ideas embod- 
ied in the proposals were presented in a more easily 
understood form. It was argued that the traditional 
legislative bill, as admirably suited as it may be for 
the expression of the completed legislative product, 
is too detailed and technically constrained to serve 
as the original vehicle for placing ideas before a 
legislative assembly. 

Some state assemblies partially meet this difhculty 
by preparing digests of the measures introduced. In 
New Jersey, lor example, a digest must accompany 
each new bill. Why not, the article asked, start out 
by considering the idea for any proposed law? 

Beginning with a brief statement of the nature of the 
contemplated legislation, a discussion in committee of 
the ends sought and the suggested means could thresh 
out the various alternatives. Finally, a bill would then 
be drafted in proper legal form in accordance with the 
directions of the legislators. 

Since less than half of all bills introduced in most 
states are enacted into law,” a considerable amount 
of drafting time would be saved from the manufac- 
ture of bills bound tor the wastepaper basket—and 
made available tor more careful drafting of the 
viable measures—if ideas, rather than formal bills, 
were initially placed betore the legislature. 

More specifically, it was suggested that the legis- 
lative process be initiated by the introduction of 
proposals, Each proposal would briefly state these 

iRobert M. Kamins, “A Proposal for Taking the Legislative 
Bill Out of Mass Production,” pp. 177 ff. 

* The arithmetic mean for all states in 1953 and 1955 was ap- 
proximately 40 per cent, the median was slightly above 40 per 
cent. (bid. p. 173.) The respective figures for 1957 are 42 and 
41 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


fundamental elements: (1) the purpose of the pro- 
posed law; (2) the means of accomplishing the pur- 
pose: creation of a position or agency, appropria- 
tion of money, definition of a crime, etc.; (3) 
amendments required to the existing law; and (4) 
the effective date. It was contemplated that such 
proposals would be passed at first reading, and then 
referred to appropriate committees (through the 
rules or other screening committee where such ex- 
ist). Proposals favorably considered would be ex- 
panded by the committee into regular bills for 
passage at second reading, and thereafter the exist- 
ing procedures for amendment and voting would 
be followed. 

ADOPTION BY THE SENATE 

The suggestion for using “proposals” was adopted 
by the Senate of Hawaii's Territorial Legislature at 
its 1957 session. A joint pre-session meeting of the 
Senate and House of Representatives considered 
means of improving legislative procedures. Perhaps 
motivated by the fact that in Hawaii, in recent 
years, only a sixth or less of bills introduced have 
become law, while approximately three-fourths have 
died in committee following passage at a pro forma 
first reading, the Senate voted to try the experiment. 
The House decided against using proposals, par- 
tially because of legal objections raised. 

Fear was expressed that passing a proposal at first 
reading might be held to be in violation of the 
Hawaii Organic Act, which requires all laws to be 
enacted as bills passed at three readings, on separate 
days, in each house.* As a precaution against legal 


31t is not clear whether the courts in Hawaii will go behind 
a putative act to examine the circumstances of its enactment, o1 
whether they would be bound by the enrolled bill. 


TABLE 1 
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STATES, TERRITORIES, AND OTHER JURISDICTIONS 
RANKED BY NUMBER OF MEASURES INTRODUCED, 
ENACTED, AND PER CENT OF MEASURES 
ENACTED: 1957 REGULAR SESSION 
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challenge, the Senate amended its rules to require 
the introduction of proposals rather than lengthy 
bills, but that the proposals would be referred to 
standing committees for study, screening and report 
prior to passage at first reading. First reading would 
be given only to long-form bills, not to proposals; 
the standing committees would prepare these bills 
and report them out for first reading. Consonant 
with the legal question raised, the abbreviated form 
of a measure was referred to as a “short-form bill” 
rather than as a “proposal.” Bills in conventional 
form were permitted, but only if no longer than a 
single page. 

THE EXPERIENCE: QUANTITY 

The decision to use the short-form bill was not 
made by the Senate until just a few days before the 
session began, and by that time hundreds of bills 
had already been drafted in conventional form. Fur- 
thermore, it took some additional time to acquaint 
sponsors of legislation and drafters with the new 
form for initiating laws. 

As a consequence, exceptions were freely allowed 
to the rule adopted by the Senate requiring the use 
of the short-form bill. First, the chief portion of the 
legislative program of the majority party—twenty 
measures, all ready for printing when the session 
was convened—were introduced as full-length bills. 
Later, the Governor (of the opposite political party) 
presented his legislative program, comprising some 
sixty measures; these also were introduced as full- 
length bills. Short-form bills were drafted for in- 
dividual members by the legislative attorneys, by 
the staff of the Attorney General and by the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau. Relatively little use was 
made of the new form by private drafters. 

Table 2 summarizes the relative use of the short- 
form bill by the Hawaii Senate in 1957. In all, 
about two-fifths of all bills introduced at the regular 
session were in short form. (Of the 564 “long-form,” 
i.e., conventional, bills, 49g were only one page 
long.*) One-sixth of the short-form bills were sub- 
sequently redrafted in committee into complete 
measures: of this group of sixty-seven bills, fifty-five 
passed the Senate and forty-three became law. 

Long-form Senate bilis (including, it will be re- 
called, all of the Governor's proposals and most of 


‘Hawaii practice permits amendment by reference, rathet 
than requiring all amended sections to be set forth at length. 
Many ot the single page bills were amendatory. 


Source: Compiled by Hubert F. Watson from “1956 and 1957 
Sessions, Lntroductions and Enactments,” table in The Book of 
the States, 1958-59, pp- 50-51, the Council of State Govern 
ments. For most jurisdictions the figures reported include only 
those measures having the force of law. However, in some 
jurisdictions the figures include resolutions, resolves, memo 
rials, etc., which do not have the force of law. 

*1956 regular session. 

tIncludes only those measures considered during first g4 days 
of the session. 
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TABLE 2 
BILLS INTRODUCED BEFORE HAWAII SENATE 
REGULAR SESSION, 1957 


Number Reported out 
introduced from committee 
402 62 


Short-form 
Long-form 504 183 


Total g66 245 


Source: Senate records 


the program of the legislative majority) had a higher 
“batting average” of enactments—17 per cent of the 
number introduced, compared with 11 per cent fon 
short-form bills. However, it will be observed in 
lable 2, the proportion of measures which, having 
been reported out from committee, were subse- 
quently enacted is lower (54 per cent) for long- 
form bills than for short (69 per cent). Of the 159 
long-form bills which passed the Senate, 46 failed 
to pass the House (7 in the case of short-form bills) 
and 15 were vetoed (compared with 5 vetoes of 
measures which started in the short form). 

Otherwise stated, relatively more of the short- 
form bills were weeded out by the standing com- 
mittees. Of these which survived this first scrutiny, 
a larger proportion ultimately became law. Propor- 
tionately, fewer were defeated in the second house 
or vetoed by the Governor. 

It is more difficult to summarize the tendency 
of legislators to use, or avoid using, the new form in 
introducing “important” legislation. There is no 
avoiding subjectivity in judging “importance,” but 
it is possible to identify those measures which are 
either relatively lengthy or complex, or which affect 
broad programs (tax system, school program, water 
development, etc.), as distingushed from those laws 
which have relatively limited applicability (indi- 
vidual pensions, legislative consent to individual 
suits against the territory, adjustment in court fees, 
changes in medical terminology and similar tech- 
nical amendments, etc.). By these two criteria—rela- 
tive complexity and generality—there were identi- 
fied 43 measures of the 141 Senate bills which were 
enacted into law. Of these 43 “important” enact- 
ments, 25 were introduced as short-form bills. 


THE EXPERIENCE: QUALITY 


Interviews with territorial Senators and legisla- 
tive staff members revealed a number of technical 
difficulties and a difference of opinion on the eftec- 
tiveness of the short-form bill. Now that it has been 
tried, Senators in favor of the innovation support it 
strongly; opposition tends to center around specific 
inadequacies, but usually voiced without vehe- 
_mence. Paradoxically, the groups which a priori 
might have been assumed to be most unfavorably 
disposed—the veteran legislators, who surrendered 


Passed 
Senate 


Percentage enacted into law 

Of no. Of no. Of no. 

Enacted intro. reported passed Senate 
43 10.7 69.4 78.2 
98 17.4 53-6 61.6 
140 14 6 57-0 65.9 


part of the advantage experience afforded them, and 
the lawvers, who found themselves denied a sense ot 
security afforded by having all legal details spread 
before them in the form of a full draft—failed to 
react in the manner expected. Lawyer-legislators 
displayed the same division of reaction character- 
istic of all members; a majority were satisfied with 
the short-form approach. There appeared to be no 
relation between length of legislative service and 
attitude of legislators toward the experiment. 

The short-form bill clearly increases the respon 
sibilities of legislative staff members. In response to 
committee request, clerks must be prepared to sup 
ply data to their committees on the specific etfects 
of general proposals. They and the legislative at- 
torneys must prepare the full draft of the long-form 
bill, rather than merely incorporate amendments 
into proposed legislation originally introduced in 
complete form. Frequently, the short-form bill 
“fused” committee action in the form of combining 
a number of allied proposals into one bill, which 
further augmented the clerks’ responsibilities. Prac- 
tically all informants stressed the importance of 
competent legislative staff as a sine qua non to the 
use of the short-form bill. 

Ideally, each standing committee should have 
quickly screened the short-form bills referred to it, 
identified those it approved in principle, and then 
ordered long-form measures drafted for introduc- 
tion. Once passed first reading, the long-form bill 
would be referred back to committee for public 
hearing; meanwhile copies of the long-form draft 
would have been available for analysis by interested 
parties. Actually, the tendency—and closer to the 
end of the session, the rule—was to telescope this 
procedure. After a standing committee had agreed 
to consider the subject of a short-form bill, the 
measure was redrafted in complete “long-form” and 
was reported out for first reading without a com- 
mittee hearing on the expanded bill; nor after 
printing was it referred back to the committee fo 
a hearing. This telescoping ran counter to the 
spirit of the short-form procedure and suggests the 
advisability of mandating such standing committee 
consideration. 

Allied to this difficulty is the response of pressure 
group representatives. Unsystematized replies trom 
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informants interviewed suggest that a number of 
lobbyists were not favorably disposed toward the 
short-form bill. This reaction is traceable in part to 
inertia, which disapproves of any change, and par- 
tially to the hope of a pressure group that it will 
succeed in its attempt to channel committee action 
by having the legislators concentrate their attention 
on the draft it has prepared. The desire of pressure 
group representatives to see the full proposal at the 
earliest possible moment so as to assure themselves 
that their interests are not adversely affected also 
tended to militate against the short-form bill. How- 
ever, lobbyist reaction was in no sense entirely nega- 
tive. Many approved the ease with which it permit- 


ted them to identify those measures which might 


affect them. Others discovered the short-form facili- 
tated presenting proposals to a legislator at the 
initial stage of interesting him in sponsoring the 
measure. 

\ few of the legislators reported that their com 
mittees, when, preparing the long-form, copied the 
dralty submitted to the committee by pressure 
groups. It has been suggested by some critics of the 
experiment that each short-lorm be accompanied by 
a companion long-form bill when introduced, so 
that both would be available for committee use: 
the companion long-form would not be published 
until after the committee approved the general 
proposal. Needless to add, rather than conserving 
dratters’ skill, this would multiply the burdens of 
drafting and defeat one of the major advantages ol 
the short-lorm approach. 

In retrospect, a few of the responses obviously 
had psychological roots. Members could find a 
scapegoat in the short-lorm bill and displace upon 
it some of their own inadequacies. If they lacked 
self-assurance, or were by nature overly cautious, the 
short-form opened vistas of unknown but potential 
danger. If they were disposed to think in broad 
sweeps and inclined to delegate to others the task 
of filling in details, the short-form neatly dovetailed 
with their unconsciously followed patterns of ac- 
tion. Minority party members, not enjoying the con- 
fidence of sharing the majority’s planning, could 
look upon the innovation with suspicion. The short- 
form also incidentally permitted them a release for 
interparty tension through jibes at the majority on 
the few occasions when floor procedure disclosed 
failure to obtain the full three readings of the long- 
form bill prior to final passage. 

All legislators agree that the short-form bill cuts 
duplication costs; those in charge of the administra- 
tive side of the legislature add that it eases the 
physical burden attendant upon the opening weeks 
by spreading printing throughout the session. Insti- 
tutionalized bill-drafting services testify to the time 
saving it permits them. Short-form bills can be 
transferred between committees with dispatch, as 
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when the County Select Committees transfer public 
works proposals to the Ways and Means Committee 
for incorporation into the omnibus appropriation 
bills. Similar legislative consensus applies to the ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the lay public through permit 
ting quick grasp of the gist of short-form proposals. 
FUTURE 

There concurrence ends. The minor mechanical 
difhculties encountered, which caused some nega- 
tive reaction to the innovation, can be surmounted 
by more careful pre-session planning and better in- 
struction of legislative staff. However, not all terri- 
torial Senators are convinced that once these “bugs” 
are removed, the experiment is worth retaining. 
The experiment worked, and did so reasonably 
well. Whether or not the 1959 territorial Senate will 
continue to use the short-form bill is problematical. 

The year 1959 will see the Hawaii Senate in- 
creased from filteen to twenty-five members, a two- 
thirds enlargement. .\ new leadership opposed to the 
short-form bill would probably encounter little ob- 
jection to reverting to the more traditional long- 
form measure. Conversely, a leadership wishing to 
continue the experiment should be able easily to 
convince the neophyte members. Another session or 
two with the short-form bill, so that it loses its 
novelty, and it will be well on its way to becoming 
an integral part of the procedure of the Hawaii 
Senate. 


Budget Procedures 
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additional taxes or the cutting back of other pro 
grams. But suppose the predicted available revenue 
without additional taxes amounts to only $450 mil- 
lion. Immediately the Governor and legislature can 
know that additional taxes will be necessary merely 
to continue existing services. And in the event po 
litical conditions are such that additional taxes can- 
not be levied, the Governor and legislature can 
know that existing programs will have to be cut 
back or some eliminated. Finally, suppose revenues 
to be available should amount to $550 million. The 
Governor and legislature can know that improve- 
ments or additions in state programs are feasible 
or a cut in taxes may be in order. 

The point sought to be made is that in either ol 
the above situations, policy issues are clearly identi- 
fied for decision by policy offiicials—namely, the Gov- 
ernor and members of the legislature. These issues 
are also identified in a form which permits their 
ready reporting by the press in understandable 
terms. This, in turn, will permit the public to make 
its wishes felt before decisions are reached and not 
be left in a state of semiconfusion, to understand 
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the effects of the decisions only after the issues have 
been decided and the legislature has adjourned. 

One final thought should be noted in connection 
with execution of the budget after the policy de- 
cisions as to the various programs have been made 
by the legislature. It is our hope and belief that a 
budget adopted by the legislature pursuant to the 
system described will permit a great deal more fiscal 
authority and responsibility safely to be placed in 
the administrators in charge of the state’s programs. 
We feel it is common sense to expect the head of an 
agency to know best how to supervise the expendi- 
ture of that agency's appropriations to accomplish 
certain directed results for which that agency is held 
responsible. This does not mean, however, any de 
crease in the final responsibility of the Governor 
and his budget agency for seeing that expenditures 
are made only for those purposes designated by the 
legislature, and, in the case of each program, only 
to the extent intended by the legislature. 

Anyone considering the new budget approach in 
North Carolina need have no fear that we propose 
any weakening of executive budget control. We 
merely intend to use this control in a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner and in a way that we hope will re- 
sult in improved fiscal administration in our state. 


Highway Safety 


(Continued from page 105) 


search, testing and engineering for safety being un- 
dertaken by members of the industry. It was im- 
pressed by the attention the safety factor receives. 
It was also impressed by the unanimous agreement 
among industry spokesmen that much remains to 
be done. 

\s a result of its conferences with industry repre- 
sentatives and its observations of the proving 
grounds and laboratories of the major manutfactur- 
ers, the Committee is convinced that the public is 
unaware of the extent of the safety work the auto- 
motive industry is now doing. It feels strongly that 
the manufacturers and the industry generally 
should use every means to educate the public about 
their efforts to build safer vehicles. One salutary 
result of such an effort might be the encouragement 
of motorists to use safety devices which they now 
may be overlooking. 

It is evident that there must be the closest pos- 
sible cooperation between the automobile industry 
and state governments to improve safety design and 
devices and to achieve general agreement concerning 
those features that should be incorporated in auto- 
mobiles as standard equipment. Nothing novel is 
suggested. Industry-government cooperation has 
brought about the improvement and acceptance of 


a number of safety items. This work should be 
stepped up, however, so that there will be no un- 
necessary delay in building into automobiles all 
safety features whose worth is agreed upon by rec- 
ognized safety authorities and the industry. The 
Governors, individually and collectively, propose to 
keep in close touch with this effort and to cooperate 
in every way possible. 


THE NEED NOW: PERSEVERANCE 


The Governors’ Conference Committee on High- 
way Safety has concluded two years of intensive 
work from which emerges one overriding conclu- 
sion—every state and every political subdivision 
within a state must have a comprehensive, balanced, 
coordinated traffic safety program if the needless 
loss of life on our highways is to be reduced. A 
step—a long step—in the direction of that goal has 
been taken. What is needed now is to persevere. 
If we continue—or better yet increase—our efforts, 
we can make our magnificent network of highways 
rapid, ethcient—and safe. 


Delinquency Prevention 


(Continued from page 113) 


children and youth. In some instances staff commit- 
tees, composed otf persons from the various state cde- 
partments serving children, act as an eflective team 
to help the full committees carry out their pro- 
grams. The Governor's Committees are particularly 
effective in planning and sponsoring Governor's 
Conferences and in focusing attention on major 
concerns in the state. Many of them have included 
young people. Several have standing committees on 
youth participation. The prestige of the Governor's 
othce is lent to constructive efforts in the youth 
field, and through their special projects and studies, 
olten financed by private foundation grants, and 
through their stimulation of better interdepart 
mental cooperation, the committees can give out- 
standing statewide leadership. 

More Research Needed. Notwithstanding all the 
good projects and programs now being conducted 
over the country, there is need lor much more re- 
search. Research is needed to analyze and test the 
effectiveness of the various preventive programs 
that have been undertaken on a_ neighborhood, 
area, or community basis. 

Valuable studies of county services in the youth 
field have been conducted in many states, including 
California, Illinois, Minnesota, New York and Wis- 
consin. A great deal more research is required, how- 
ever, if we are to determine which of the many pos 
sible programs are most effective in preventing de 
linquency. 
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Delinquency cannot be prevented by efforts in 
the state capitols alone. State departments and agen 
cies nevertheless can do much to encourage a great 
variety of important programs for children and 
youth in local communities. This constitutes a solid 
opportunity for all our state governments—to lead 
lor expansion of the services young people need in 


all of our communities. 


Planning Assistance 
(Continued from page 115) 


some metropolitan organization that lacks legisla 
tive authority to do the work itself. But in this field, 
too, there is evidence of a growing interest on the 
part of the states in the solution of the metropoli 
tan problems that olten seem insolvable on a local 
basis. 

So, while it cannot be said that planning assist 
ance to cities has become an established function ol 
state government, it can be claimed without ques 
tion that the program set up in the Housing Act of 
1954 has served as a powerful stimulus in that direc 
tion, and it is an almost universal experience that 
once the service has been established the demand 
lor it grows. 

Community B hears that Community A has had 
help trom the state in meeting its growth problems, 
and it wants help, too. Many of the states that 
started early on the program now find themselves 
serving several dozen cities, and piling up a grow 
ing backlog of applications trom others. 


Among the States 


(Continued from page 101) 


tor of the Illinois Department of Public Wellare, the 
group heard addresses by Dr. George W. Albee of West 


ern Reserve University, Charles W. Ingler, Jr., Director 
of the Ohio Legislative Service Commission, Dr. Daniel 
Blain, Medical Director of the American Psychiatric As 
sociation, and Brevard Crihfield, Executive Director ol 
the Council of State Governments. Dr. Seymour D. Vest 
ermark, Chief, Training and Standards Branch, National 
Institute of Mental Health, summed up in the final 
session. 

At group discussion sessions the partic ipants developed 
recommendations for mental health personnel policies 
Ihe conference urged the states to take immediate meas 
ures to increase the prestige of employment and oppor 
tunities for advancement in state mental hospitals and 
programs. Also recommended were permanent develop 
ment and support of training programs and stipends for 
all types of mental health personnel; intensified training 
and utilization of general practitioners, public health 
nurses and other community health and welfare person 
nel, particularly for preventive and after-care work 
stimulation by state governments of Cooperation by unt- 
versities and state mental health institutions for better 
use of personnel and to elevate the status of the mental 
health professions; and leadership by states and volun 
tary associations to increase regard for the mental health 
field and the behavioral sciences in elementary and se¢ 
ondary schools. 


Mental Health Report 

The Interstate Clearing House on Mental Health has 
prepared a summary report on State Action in Mental 
Health. The report.covers financial, legal and adminis 
trative developments in state mental health programs 
during the past two years. The material is divided into 
sections dealing respectively with research and training 
community mental health services expenditures for state 
mental hospitals and schools for the mentally de ficient 
and reorganization and legislation. Included is a list ol 
state Commissions and committees on mental health. The 
report is available from The Council of State Govern 
ments, 1413 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois, 


at $2.00 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 
OF WATER RESOURCES 


ater resources and their administrati »y the states are of increasing importance in all sections of the coun- 
\\ 1 their administration by the states are of increasing importar ll sect f 


try. The Council of State Governments here presents a report on key aspects of the problems involved. It 


yoints up current trends in water supply and use; describes existing organization and functions of state agencies 
I 


in this field; summarizes recent reorganization proposals and legislation in the states; and presents factors that 


may be useful in considering new structures and programs for state water administration. 
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Sndispensable for Keference 


1958-59 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


Compiled and Published by the Council of State Governments 
The new edition presents timely, authoritative information 
on all of the state governments. 

Constitutional Developments Educational Systems 
Administrative Systems Health and Welfare 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation Highways, Highway Safety 
Judicial Organization Regulatory Functions 
Taxation and Finance Conservation, Corrections 
Intergovernmental Relations and other essentials 

Scores of state-by-state tables, articles by experts in varied fields. 

State pages with names of numerous state officers and selected 

statistics. 

Two Supplements in 1959 will carry comprehensive listings of state 

officials and members of the legislatures. The first, to be pub- 

lished early in 1959, will list elective officials and the legislators 

of all the states as of that time. The second, to appear in mid- 

1959, will contain rosters of administrative officials classified by 

functions. 

THE BOOK OF THE STATES 
THE BOOK OF THE STATES AND Its TWO SUPPLEMENTS 
Order from 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENT 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37 
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